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ABSTRACT , ' m 

* Both student an,d adult writers ne^d to learn how to . 

imagine clear and full contexts" for their writing. , These -contexts 
include awareness of audience, knowledge of purpose/ and creation of 
ttie propeif voice befitting" the purpose land audience. The critical 
necessity of these three elements in writing Can be taught and 
learned most effectively through the study of literature, because 
literature by i k ts very nature' is an authentic voice 'speaking in a : 
; fully idihgined context* to fully imagined auditors or readers, ' * 
Studying literature also, increases students 1 abilities to use their 
imaginations and to maintain a critical awareness* of what constitutes 

•' ,good writing The 'aims of one technique for uS.iacJ literature to teach 
students about writing contexts are to present- the .aiffchor as a 

^ writer, to help the student reader think as.a*vh?iter, and to create ' 
an identification- between these writers that' facilitates the transfer 
of writing technique from the professional to, the student writer v * 
This teaching technique involves, both using the 'literary author c s < 
first and intermediate drafts as examples of ,hqw writing is' revised 

' for greatest effect by constantly imagining the desired context, and 
having student writers complete writing assignments similar to the . 
^assignment the author* accomplished ift the literary work. (RL) \ 
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Charles Moran 

4 University of Massachusetts . k 

at Amherst «. , 

What I have -to say today grows most directly from my f ' 
experience as an off-campus writing consultant^, in particular from 
my work with la Massachusetts regional planning conimi ssi on, , It has* 
its roots ralso, however, in my training as a Ph.D/°in English 
Literature, and in my experience as af writing teacher in high 
schools, universities, writing centers, and jails- From these 
experiences, like the servant^of Job,'"I only am e^c^ped alone to 
tell thee." 

UrilJLke Job's servant, * however , I bring good\news. What I have 
found, -or nhat I believe I* have found, is a solid justification 
for teaching literature in a basic skills or pre-vocati onal 
curriculum. My justification does not rest ufion grounds hortatory 
or nostalgia,* but upon the -temporarily, more solid ground 6f % 
utility. *I ^Jill argur^ that the teachings Writing, if prdperiy -. 
understood, must include the teaching* cif .literature. If it does 
not, we rurr the cfesparate risk of' creating, through our basic 
skills curricula, a class of graduates who will be unable to 
function as writers in a workfSlac^. * 

But »before I move to the argum&nt*, I wi.l 1 give ^ou the 
experience upon which tfie argument is based.. This experience wa^ 
my first full-scale attempt to te^ach Writing i*> a non-ac 
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setting: no course* no credits, no classroom. I learned more about 
the; teaching of writing in this situation than I had learned in 
.twenty* years of academi t^achi ng . In this situation, everything 



that was uneces£ary fell Away, and what was important stood out in 
bold relief. * ) V * 

— Early last' spring I was asked to do S series, of two 
three-hour writing workshops for the' stctff 6f * local plahnirlg 

: . • v \ 

commission. When I asked why they felt £he*y needed, the workshops, 
the staff said they hatf been told, by & number of different 
people, that the writing emanating frsrrTtheir organization was 
dreadful, unreadable. So r *ask£d them to £ive *fea' ; sample of 
their: writing. They did, ar^' their ^|[tics were r;dght. The writing 
was dreadful. Here is a passage frj^^^^e^ter that came frdm their' 

De^r Dr. Conrad: • ■ V 




Further to our telephone conversation thi£ afternoon, I acn 

' Tme 
f-ormat 

,y up* to you: 

•either a list of numbers of people by community or a list* of 
numbers of people by zip ctftte* i » entirely acceptable to us; r 
however,' one t caveat- appl ies. As I indicated^to you over the ' ' 

telephone* we . ask that you break out your Springfield and Chicopee 
eJnploye^s. by zip cod^. . '/ *• 

And here is another, passage .from another' letter: t 
Dear Dr. Casaubon, * 

* * » 

' - This letter js to advise you .of the ' f easibi 1 i ty of the 
Pioneer Yalle^ Transit Author i ty (PVTA) providing an E *and H van to 
the towns of Brimfield, Holland, •and'' Wales, in order that Elde'rbus 
•might better allocate <four new E and .H vans to be delivered in 
April; .1981,. under & fourth round' award from the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration's (UflfAh Section 16(6) <2) Capital* 
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Brant 'Program. 



The burden of this letter, can you .believe it, is this: "Sorry, 

but we can't fund iyoar 9 bus. M V « N - 

» * . • i 

. Now how , to deal' with this prose? What to do to make it 
• * ■ * * 

better? The normal procedure* a U Zinsser or Strunk and White, is 

to Remonstrate to the writer hgw far this prose is from "good 

writing." The problem with this, approach i,s that it xfoes not pork. 

It increases the writers' anxiety which m^have been pay-t of the 

problem in thfc first pi ace- * It^ al so d$es not solve the problem. A 

description of the badness of the' writing, however true it may be, 

is not necessarily useful.- So I tried coming at the bad- writing 

from another perspective. I assumed that the badness of the; 

Writing had its source in the writers' inability *to imagine 

audience, purpose^ and voi ce. ' "Thi s .wr i t i ng is to no , one, . and f ronl 

no one," I said to myseLf. And then I went back to^my study and 

set about designing^ a workshop that would have as its central Sim 

1;he improvement of the writers' s£nse of audience, purpose, and 

vbice; With the introduction "of these terms, you /begin to se^the\ 

connection I will make with 1 i teratureJ fe . ' 

When I arrived vat the first workshop,' it became immediately 

and 'intuitively cle^^that I had made the Fight 'decision. The. ? ^ 

Commission's staff' Has an interesting crew: secretaries "\*nd 

typists^, who ho ped- t hat the workshop would cleanup their 

superiors' .prose*; and planning professionals and* a'dministrators, 

who hoped that 1 the wbrk^shop .woul d improve* the^ editing capabilities 

of their secretaries. Both . groups feared' a .grammar * 1 esson* '.which 
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they had had, apparently, before. They did not get one. 1^ began 

with a pamphlet they had produced, one' on septic systems. The 

* ' i * » ♦ * 

* pamphlet is a disaster. Someone, somewhere ir\ ^he Commission or 

i • ' ' * ' « * 

its staff, had decided .that the staff should produce. a pamphlet on 

*■< septic systems, biit no one h^d* apparentl y thought atfout the, 

potential audience for such a pamphlet.' „ 

For tbis reason, the pamphlet moves ^at random -ftrqin a 

'description of the system to a description' of potential problem^, 

and finally to a section headed "The Solution," an unfortunate 

choice of Word, r forebore to say. The pamphletV like the letters 

. I have quoted from, lacks voicye^ audience* and a sense of "purpose 

relative to that " audience. "Who is thetpamphlet addressed to?," I * 

asked-. "Homeowners," they (answered. "That's not enough*" I 

replied. - "Who is. going to read this pamphlet? fir^d under what 

*• • ^ 

circumstances? Will o it be 'read by v a homeowner whose system is 

/ , f - . 

backing up, boi 1 i ng* over , whatever these things do? Or 'will it be 
read by a 'person who* is thinking about building a^ house and * 

M • ' 

installing a septdc system? If the former, Solution #5 < Be 'sure * % 

that a new sy stern 'is installed in a good location and properly • 

constructed) 'is going \o be advice given too late." ".Or," I 

continued/ is the pamphlet to b^read by contractors who install 

septic ^systems? Or *by members of t environmental commi ssi bns?\or* ' 

boards of health?" There were no useful answers t° these questions 

. v.... ' * • • 

forthcoming from the staff. As they', you, and 'l„ real ize," the 

pamphlet is just a pamphlet, addressed to.no clearly imagined 

audience. It has no content: no audience, no purpose, no voice. 

- • S* ■ ' 

Here* is where my training *in literature became so important. 
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Works of , 1 i terature create contexts that are^fully imagined. Just 
to begin a popm i^*tp enter a f ul ly-imagined* world x -with voice, 
implied, reader, and si tuation. "Whose woods these are I think I 
know".. /the voice goes on, talking* to its reader, driven by a need 

to say just what it is sayi ng" to' just that person. Tristram 

• • • * . - ' C * 

Shandy: "I wish either my -father or my mother, or indeed both" of 

• j • $ 

them, a& they, were in duty both -equally bound to it, had minded 
what -they were abdut -when they begot me. " Or Jane Eyre. "There" was 
no possibility of talking a walk. that day.* Or Joan Didion. Or 

Jerome Bruner, Nora Ephron, .Eric Ericteon.' When I read literature, 

K '$ > 

I am f 1 istening to someone talk .about something to An implied 
audience. When we listfen to the prose of the Commission, we hear . 

no voice, saying nothing to no audience. * ' 41 

• * ' * : 1 . ? v ' - * * 

So we began with audience, because that seemed the easiest = 

place to ; begih. "To whom is the septic tank pamphl-et addressed? To 

whom- might it be addressed?" The group decided that 'the pamphlet 

could useRtfly be directed to homeowners who were having trojible 

with their- sept i c x systems. Once they had' decided upon an audience, 

they could, and did, begin to think about contents (what shouhd be 

left in, added, /eft out) and structureiwhat should come first, 

'..'*."' • * 

second, third). Clearly^. if -the pamphlet is addressed to someone 

who is- haying, 'trouble righ,t no*, it, should begin by telling* the 

reader what, to do right now.*. Then it should tell. the reader how to 

'■".".■*.'•'' .. ' *\ t 

sefabout pinpointing the pr'pbem. ' Is the 1 each-f i el d full? Is, 

there a-blocfjage -in a pipe?- Dpes .t'he tank need pumping^ "What," ,1 

asked, "mighl- *be the'' ? calises { e>4, a .'failure* in the sys^m?"The 

answers to this' question would become a list of potential - •" 
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problems, a part of the revised pamphl et. .Next would come a 

* * • 

section or> preve/itive maintenance: how to 'treat the system in the 
•future to prevent or postpone a recurrence of the failure. - 

Oncle the audience had been 'clearly established, I asked,/ ' 

"What is the purpose of the pamphlet" The answer came quickly: t 

keep the septic systems in the planning ar.ea functioning smoothly 

\ • ' . * • ' 

and* efficiently. The consequences of un-smaottt and inefficient 

jr 

function ware also clear: polluted ground water, unhappy and 
perhaps diseased citizens, calls for the installation of town 

• . v * . . . r ■ \ 

k sewers in difficult terrain, and expense and Strain on the 
community Served by the 4 Commission. Again, in asking questions ^ . 

J' *. ' * V r 

aDout purpose and consequence, I was asking the group to exercise 



their imaginations?. ' . 

Finally I felt that T knew the group well^enough to' begin tc 

thirfk about the third of the three components that together form 

. * \ • , ~ . > . 

the context of a document: voice. "Who or rihat'is the Commission?" 

" , * - ' . \* * . \ * ^ 

I asked. General incomprehension, and, where iihere was 

• * * 

comprehension, discomfort.. So I pressed on. *Is 'the Commission a 

radical activist? When it writes ^bout septic systems, is-it angry 

♦ •*/**", 
as it thinks about thoughtless pollution of* groupdwater, the 

premature, death of. ponds and lakes, man's inhumanity toward man? 

Or is it a solid citizen, a cooperative and hel pful • member Of, the 

community that just happens to knbw. on this subject alone, 

1 j ■ Vv 

perhaps, more than its reader?" Before thi-s gfoup wrote/ as, a 

staff, for a Commission, they would have to agree, , somehow, upon. 

who they were. I gave Jt hem a start on whet WaTker Gi'bspn would ' 



0 
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call ,a persona: 



j ' ' The Commission is an organization % dedicated .to the 4 t « 
jfational' &pd civilized development of the lower Pioneer' Valley.' 
Its correspondence and its pjafcUi cat ions ref lect^the ^character of 
the organization. are a responsible and respectable unit. We 
treat others decently and expert t9 be treated decently by others. 
We are engaged in work that. we feel is useful . and important. We 
take justifiable pride in the character and quality of our work. 
We know that the world #is not perfect, and v^e know ,that our 
effoVtfs will not make it perfect. But we believe that our work , 
will- make the world better', and this Relief gives us endurance and 
patience. We acknowledge the* many kind*/ of vice: some people,' some 
of the time, are lazy, self-interested, angry, petty. It may be 
that 4 most people, most.of .the t time', are some or all o* these.. And 
yet'we take the^. high f road, expecting decent , rational behavior - 
from people and institutions/ It may be that the force, of our' 
expectation will -ma1<e it so. . • 



In this workshop series I did what ,l" have described: that is, 

I worked with the context of the documents .that were beihg 

.' - • ■ ' 

written audience, purpose, voice. I did not do a number -of 

t * * 

things I might have done, because they seemed/unnecessary and, in 

, this particular si tuatl on/ downr i ght foolish. I did* not talk, for 

example, about subject-verb agreement. I did not talk about 

'conciseness' or 'parallel structure" or the,' need to avoid the 

passive. I did not once tell them what good writing was, ybecause, 

D'. Hirsch's powerful argument notwithstanding, the context 

determines^ wfjat good, writing must be. When I hedan*the workshop 
* \ I 

one of the J participants rose from his seat and asked, or rather " 
said, "You're not going to tell us how to wr'i'te our letters, 
pamphlets, and reports, are you?" Because I wasn't, I could " 
truthfully say, "No, I'm not," an.d we could proceed. Behind the 
rhetorical question was this statements "We know our business, and 
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y6u don't, an^J you can't tell- us anything about writing in general 
that applies, to our special situation." And this statement is 
.true. Peter Elbow, James Moffett, Roger Garrison, aanet Emi'g and 
•others have said thris before 'me: ' general, statements about wr*£ing 
in general are a * waste of 'time. Writing textbooks' that contain' - 
general statements about writing are a waste of time and money. {In 
this Workshop I did not describe good writing; I helped the »' 
writers understand the context. of their writing. Without feuch an 
understanding, all the correctness in the world could only produce 
turgid, lifeless, impenetrable prose. ' • ' \ % / 

■ At the end , of the workshop, we asked the participants ' for an 
evaluation. *The group had enjoyed the workshops and' had found them 
useful. .All the available instruments agree; the Workshop was a * 
success. But did.,it make , the writing better? I ddubt it. It did no 
harm, and perhaps there will be some long-term positive effect.' . . 
But a six-hour workshop can not undo the ravages of a vocational ' 

education, a? curriculum in which U iter ature 'i s pushed aside bv 

• / 

grammar, sentence combining exercises, workbooks, or any of the • t 
other quitk-and-easy snake-oil solutions to the writing problem. 
What the workshops 'have 'shown me, more clearly than I have been 

shown most things, is that 1 iterature ought to be "at the center of 

' / 

a basic skills program. . I do not argue* this on the usual grounds. 
The Rockefeller Commission report. The Humanities' and A merican- ' , 
Life, * argues that the humanities are fundamental, basic, the 
foundation of an education.. "Doctors, lawyers, 'and btPsfness ' men 
and women who pass over. the liberal arts in a premature quest for 

* * 

expertise are not likely to, be better professionals. Indeed/' they 
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will probably.be less capable than colleagues whose professional 

training res.ts, in'Dr. Lewis Thomas's words, on 'the bedrock"' of 

knowledge about our civilization/''" But "Bedrock" is- not an 

argument; it is a metaphor, "and, if a person does not accept the 

metaphqr, the argument "falls. "Bedrock" can too easily become 

"f* ill" or "bauble" or "elitist sham." I prefer to 'argue fbr-* 
. ' \ , > ' . *• 

literature that it can,, when it is, properly taught, exercise ourc 1 

imaginations in' a way that makes good/writing possible in a . 

workplace. i n liter.ature we confront authentic .voices("Cal 1 me 

Ishmael;" the voice begins) speaking in fully imagined contexts 

to fully imagined auditors or readers. Here is "what UteraturJ 

has to- tesch' writers, and> it is a basic skill indeed. ' ' 

It* seems increasingly clear to me, however, that not" just any 

literature course will do. If literature is to effect a person's 

writing *n the way -I.have suggested, it may be that we will have 

to teach, literature in some new ways.' I have describe^ one such 

way Vn a recent article iji Col 1 eqe Composi t i gn ^dMCggguni c at *™ } 

and-i wi l»i outline it briefly Jiere. The aims of .this technique are 

these: to present the author as a writer; to help the student 

reader think of him/hersel f as a writer; and througV-the pote 

♦identification between writer and writer, to f aci 1 i tate ' the - 

^ transfer, of technique. To achi eve. these aims, I employ these 

stratejires: I demyst i f y the text by bringing in copies, of the 

writer's work in the disrepair of the drafting stages, letters/ 

from the writer saying how awful the whole process is, an.d so on; 

and I dyeyepythin^ I can, to help the student -readers tackle' a * 

.problem .that the writer'" has tackled. The second of thes£ * 

. > . . " . - ', • • ► 

EMC i . ■ i 10 • . • 
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•strategies needs some explanatiqn. When^and if I feach Henry 
-James, I give a waiting assignment like, this: '\ 1 - ' 

^ Write from the-point ,of view of a,'m'an or woman who is irua psychic 
fog, who cannot see out; clearly, if at all,; whose mental energies 
are so consumed by internal conflict that the conscious mind is 
stalled, blocked, partially paralysed. The* sentences should 
include verbs that are themselvefe blocked by .modi f i ers (she hardly 
knew) and verbs in the passive mode(she was* conveyed) and the 
sentences should appear to' be long and aimless in their progress ' 
toward -a point but dimly understood, perhaps not understoo'd at - 
al 1 • • . 
* • 

• ' I give you a' situation. A man or woman sits having breakfast. 
, You,- the writer-, have direct access" to his/her mental processes. 
Als'o having breakfast, perhaps across a small table, is a person 
, >of the opposite sex- .The breakfast is a scXal occasion. The food: 
toast, ooff ee^trawb'erry , jam. You, are on 'your own. 

• or when I teach WiUa Catcher, I give tht?m an assignment like this:, 

Describe a scene, or part o f : a scene^ that -you know well. Describe 
.it briefly, 25-50 words at most, and then go into its past. What 
^ has happened here in' the past? What happened in -the beginning? If 

7- ■ » Possible,- include a reference to another place, to an event that 
». : took place thousands of miles away, or perhaps include a person 

; t who has travelled to this place from a geographical /cultural y * * 

distance. * • . 

' " ' - •.. . ' • • 



Having written this assignment., the students can approach Willa . 
Gather as a fellow-writer,, not as a supernatural being who has 



I produced somehow directly from her brow a "masterpiece of , western 

i .1 literature." When I teach th*e Odyssey ~ I ask the students, to, 

• become in their imaginations someone like Odysseus facing*' the 

** Situation, that he, faces at the beginning of the Nausicaa episode. 

• " .-. • * 

Imagine that you are a man, American, -.age 50-55, • a veteran of. 
American war or business.* successful, with wife, children, and t 
comfortable home. You have been shipwrecked somewhere off the" 
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African coast. ^You swim for a day in warm seas* that night, 
exhausted, you hear surf and' feel^ hard ground under your feet'. You 
stagger ashore, and fail asleep in scrub oak.jt ? , / 

The -next morning you" are awakened by the voices of^young 
. gxrls, playing *n a 'tidal pool. You need help, and they are the' . 
;only source of help. So,, crusty With salt and covering your • '/ 
nakedness. with a branch of scrub oak, you approach one of the " 
girls and begin to speak.' . , ' ' 



Or if I am^ teaching Richard Wright ' S> short sWy, "Almos'^a Man,;" 
I begin, with this writing assignment: ■> . ^ - ! 



1 



^fifteen year old farm- boy "has just, against his parents-; 1 
will, bought a pistol. v He putsAthe pistol under his piil-ow and 
sleeps the night rthrougfcj^ It is r^w mornincj. He wakes arrd takes 

p *f tol ' from its hiding pl,ace. You have direct access to the' 
'm??Z t ?^ th ! b ° Y ' 9 indeed L V° u are, 'as you write, so close to X 
i Z u Py 1S * almo£ 4 Yours. -You use. the third person<he' ', 

.waked) but you could easily change to the 'f irst persond waked). 

\ '^O words.-dr so describe .the actions and, thoughts of the 
boy as he holds the pistol and .thinks about it and perhaps about " 
llnY^ 2 9 f; Here ' i5 y° ur * irst sentence:- "The first movement h'e Q 
'nun " blowing morning was to reach-under his pillow for th> 
gun . ' v f 



After a 'course,. in literature 'designed according to' these lines, I ' 
'find, that the 'students' expository wri.ting, performed under 
examination conditions, is remarkably different from the usual run 
bf examination prose. Tbe^prose-is different from the usual prose, 
in. its sense of context: .there is a voice, talking about ' \ 

something, 1 to a clearly imagined audience. , •' . 

v Now to wrap 'all, "this up. Through my experi ence teaching' ' 

^Sl^^Vf 1 ^ 5 '' 1 find that - irking writers n^.to krfow. * . 
how> ; t^magrhe j4ear and. full contexts for their' writ^g." Bad •* • 
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writing ^eems to haye i- M s 5Qjurce v in a .deep-seated misconception of 



'will know the rule^ but wil^not fce able to-'function effectively 1 



■ ' . • ■ J 

as .writers iry the wortd of wofk, 



•A 



V 'the place uij the world occupied by a. piece of writing. Bad writers 
r •' • ' / * ' ' ■ 

. * • tend to >ssufte that Apiece of writing, is a product; 'good writers ' " v 

. „- kssume^ tha^r a^piece of writing is £rom someone, addressed to \ ' ' 

* f someone, and addressed 1 to that 'someone' fos a. clear purpose. ' ' 

„ - Tnrou 9 h Hterature,- when^aught in the .ways 1 have- suggested, we 

''•**•..-'»,", 
can help student writers* grow in tfte.ir ability to-. imagine contexts 
.' i " ~ v - i s . 

> .. for writing. If. we do not , do this, if we continue, to teach 'basic 

, wfitsng^as it is.taugrrt widely in my- own institution and > 

.elsewherer— the presentation; of rule's, the description of gotyj ' ' 

writing----we run the ^sk of creating a caste, of students 'who ' 
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